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straight-forwardness, diffidence, cunning, and almost 
every other quality, are more or less discernible in the 
manner, as is also the particular feeling at any given 
time. There is one class of listeners, who cut off every 
thing that is said to them, by answ®ring before they 
have half heardy.and of course fur the most part very 
erroneously. They are the most unsatisfactory of all, 
and the less one has todo with them the betten 
As the season is approaching when 
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THE ORIGINAL. 
Concluded. 
se ART OF LISTENING. 


© When Falstaff is accused by the Lord Chief Justice 

é of being deaf, he answers, “ Rather, an’t please you, it is 

the disease of not listening, the malady of not marking, 
that I am troubled withal.”” The same disease or ma- 

© glady- continues to be very troublesume to the present 
sy; and those who are afflicted with it, may be in- 

a vantly known by the interrogative umph? with which 

b.. they notice whatever is said to them. This habit does 








“ Coughing drowns the parson’s saw,” 


it is an appropriate time to say something on the art of 
listening in public, the neglectof which is a great pub- 
lic annoyance. People sometimes seem to go to church 
for the express purpose of preventing any thing being 
nf : defect in the faculties, but from care-| heard but their own unrestrained coughing, and use of 
ere oe ey, of them. It is as great an impedi.| their handkerchiefs. It is impossible that they them- 
Pt. the current of conversation as deafness, and| selves can attend, and it is equally impossible that others 

we t its excuse. Some people are so careless that | Should hear; for which reasons it would be much better 
thou le s ° . > ° ene q 
receive no other impression from a first utterance | 0" every account, that, pending their indisposition, they 

ead to get their attention ready for a second. Others should confine themselves to private devotion. Appear- 
P Ay do not mark, as is evident from this circum-|@2ce in public, under such circumstances, I cannot help 

: oe, that they will generally reply after waiting for Considering a great indecorum, and as indicative of a 
: a repetition, though no repetition takes place. The in- total want of consideration for others. It should be 
"gonvenience in both cases is the same. Attention to| remembered, too, that sitting ‘in a warmed building, 
S “what is said to us, or in our presence, is not only a very |fter being exposed to the cold air, is almost sure to 
S exrecable quality, but it is indicative of a well-regulated | produce that, tickling in the throat, which it is always} 
Nwmind, of a mind at ease, above the cares and vanities of painful, oe im, wv: to overcome. At the same}, 

F the world, free from pride, conceit, or selfishness, and’ time a great deal might Be 
; boat ar or one. Those who are a prey to|and moderation, and @spetially at particular moments;} 
; thoughted care,” or are burning under the vanities | for it is observable that during the prevalence of colds, 
ife, have their minds ever wandering from what is|there is generally a most determined combination of 

oe t. Pride cannot condescend to listen, except to! oises when attention is particularly desirable, as dur- 
: tiie ; conceit does not think it worth while, and| ing the giving out of the text. The pregeding silence 
"gelfishness is too much taken up with its own concerns. | is followed, as people settle themselves for the sermon, 

_ ‘Fear, by its very nature, is destructive of presence of | by a perverse outbreak, which for some time prevents a 
Bs nd self-reproach turns inward ut every turn. At. | syllable from being heard. It strongly illustrates what 
to whatever is said is sometimes the consequence | the late Lord Ellenborough, in his peculiar phrasedlogy, 

of ubsequiousness, or of a courtier-like disposition : but observed on a similar exhibition in his own court: “ Some 

©, - that species is easily distinguishable from the unaffected | slight interruption one might tolerate, but there seems to 
* attention which is the result of composure afd kind- Though coughing is an 





done in the way of control : 





|be an dg@ustry of coughing.” F 
ness. Promptness of reply is a sign of honesty and open- a ep which is experienced at certain seasons in ‘all 
| cheartedness, as slowness is often indicative of habitual | public places, it is no where so unrestrainedly given way 

© gunning, or a desire to take undue advantage. Nations,|t a8 in places of worslitp; the reason being, I suppose, 
| and individuals who are remarkable for their talent at) that th®&e is no fear of any marks of disapprobation, 
of ply, usually adopt some expedient to gain time, de- which it would assuredly meet with, if indulged in to 
ration being a great auxiliary to both wit and wis. |#? equal extent any where else. But this should be the 
dom;-and, when well managed, heightening the effect of | Strongest reason for imposing self-control, with those 

b hin no small degree. A genuine Irishman usually who have a proper sense of decoram. On rare occasion s: 

Speats what is said to him before he utters his humorous | it is indeed noticed from the pulpit, and I think it would 
answer. A Frenchman. takes or offers a pinch of snuff, be well if, when colds are prevalent, a recommendation 
prelude to his neat or courteous reply ; but in the| Were now and then given, that the severely afflicted 

itt of snoff-taking as a powerfal aid in conversation, should remain at home, and that others should be as 

fom the tapping the box-to the application of the snuff, much on their guard as possible against causing any 

© man that I ever saw, exhibited so much grace as avoidable interruption. In other respects there is no 

=" Horne Tooke. The oracle fixes his eyes upon those he| Cause of complaint in places of worship, except that som ¢ 
©. is answering, the smoker takes two or three whiffs, the people have a habit of coming én with rather more bust\e 
: companion empties his glass, and the lady plays than is necessary. In other public assemblies where the 
» With her fan, before they severally utter what wit, or object is to listen, there are minor causes of annoyance, 
P wisdom, or discretion dictates. ‘Then the unwilling | SUCh as individuals talking together, either because the y 


te: : igh. | themselves cannot hear, or do not care to hear, or from 
Witness has recourse’ to a short cough, or to the Irish alee of duke Pies therein pitting in and- eine 


= man’s expedi i i diffi. . Ati gl 

aa Or Roelishean pronan dame regen hemes ret out unseasonably, and not quietly, all which is incon- 
ing laugh. Mere slowness ii be is always dul!, or 
* suspicious. Promptness is'the best. every-day quality ; 
= and deliberation, accompanied “by suitable action, the 
| Mosteefiective on particular occasions. It agreeably 
) Mittacts the attention, aud generally rewards it. It has 
.~ Someth ng of the effect which Milton describes in an 

< : 


ly, or wilfully to disturb 


often meets with. Though 
i in of folly, want of breed- 


a ‘public assembly, is a sut® 
ing, or selfishness. bed 


- 
CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


invited the gentleman who told me the following anec- 
dote, to breakfast with him. While they were convers. 
ing, @ servant brought in a letter, which Lord Erskine 


“Stands in himself collected, whilo each part, 
Motion, each act, wins audience ere the tongue,” 


siderate and ill-bred, and deserving of the reprobation it} 


When the late Lord Erskine was lord chancellor, he} 


which, and added, that it was to solicit his 
on the octasion of some @mbarrassment. He t 
marked upon the very extraordinary change whi 
years had brought about in their respective 
* The first time I saw the writer of this letter,” 
tinued, “ was at Versailles. I was ‘then 


hiele; ne of the pass 

situation in the palage, me gn oppor- 
tunity of seeing the court, eheld this prince 
fig uring in the most brilliant manner as one of the most 
distinguished men in Europe. I was then in the lowest 
rank in one profession, and am now at the head of an- 
other of a totally different nature, and he, in exile and 
in poverty, is supplicating my aid.” go 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


How superior is a poor Man With a rich spirit, toa 
man with a poor spirit ! borrow th® expression 
of? St. Paul, he is “as having nothing, and yet possess- 
ing all things.” While the other le re he asta 
ly reverse; he is as ing alt thin, yet 
having nothing. The firet Hopes fa idl there 
thing ; the last hopes nothing, and fears very t 
here is no absulute pover i ty of spi 
sunshine of the 
who lives under its if 
P*may; if he will, enjoy ir goods witho 
‘OUbles. THE world is, as it were, held in trust for him; 


» in freedom from care, he is one to be ~ 


allied a gentlemen. He is the most inde nt of all 
ghen, because fortune has the least power over him. He 
is the only man that is free and unfettered ; he may do 
Beat he pleases, and nothing is expected from-him. He 
‘escapes importun‘ty and flattery, and fecls a perpetyal 
consciousness that he is not sought for but for himself. 
Suspicion of motives never chills his confidence, nor 
withers his enjoyment. He has ah enriching power 
within himself, wnich makes his outward wants easily 
supplied with industry and prudence, without the ne- 
cessity of anxious toil. A little is his € h, and 
beyond, is an encumbranee. This is the doc- 
trine, and the doctrine of reason, which ever go together. 
The principle is the same, whether a man have a family 


*, 


or not; good training is a better patrimony than wealth,* - 


as I have already expressed in a short article in my 
first number, entitled “Life.” ‘To promote richness.of 
spirit as a national characteristic, 
spirited governments, both local general, and in 
each community a large common purse—the. very re- 
verse of the present/fone, and of the wret¢héd doctrines 
of the economists. The greatest quantity. and the 
greatest diffusion of enjoyment, with the least care, are 
to be found under: Vof private co! and pub- 
lic magnificence. ~ 1 shi upon this Tmportant 
und yee ee on # future occasion.~ I ™ 
tive of much of the above is the following speech : 
Hamlet to Horatio: ei 


“ Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 


As @’er my conversation ithaly “Bae 

_ Hor. O, my deat lord ae 

Ham. Nay, do not think F flatter; ; 

For what advancement may F hope from-thee, 
That no revenue hast, but thy good spirit, 
To feed and clothe thee?_-* * * * ; 
Since my dear soul was of her choice,- ~ 
And could of men distinguish her election, 
She hath sealed thee for herself; for thod hast been 
As one, i ring all, that 1 ; 





The manner of answering usually affords greater in- 
t into character than the answer itself. Decision, 
RO. 18—parT 1.—may 2, 1837. 
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‘read with considerable emotion. 
it was fronro 
ee eke 
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of the French princes, without naming 
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After a pause, he said 1 


py gowns to-have — 
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To sound what stop she please. Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of hearts, 

As I do thee.” 


If you are not in the humour for doing any thing, and 
nocessity does not press, do not waste yourself in vaiu 
efforts, or fritter away time in inaction, but turn te 


* something else, or think what is most likely to put you 


into he humour alan whether exercise or refr es h- 
ment, or society, and that try. By such a process y.ou 
will often make what is difficult and shea, easy or 
agreeable ; you will gencrally save time in the end., a nd 
almost always do better what you have to do. ‘Sone 
people are continually flying off from their occupa‘ iiv.as, 
‘Bo as scarcely ever to reach the effective point of .ap; ili- 
Cation, whilst cthers go on so long as to destroy their 
energy, and render perseverance useless. There is a 
profitable and wholesome mean between inconstanc: y a.nd 
Weariness.. When we know what we shall have ‘to do 
it is wise to make suituble preparation; as prof es: ed 
gamblers, by abstemiousness and repose, make theim- 
selves fresh and clear for their midnight practices. 
There are three weaknesses in our habits, whie h a.re 
very common, and which have a very prejadicial’ inf!.u- 
ence on our welfare. The first is giving way tc» the 
ease or indulgence of the moment, instead of doit 1g at 
once what ought to be done. This practice almo: st «al- 
ways diminishes the beneficial effeets of our act iors, 
and often leads us to abstain from action ajtogether ; as 
for instance, if at this season of the year there is ag) ea.m 
of sanshine, of which we feel we ought to take ad van- 
tage, but have not the resolution to leave at the mon ie ot 
a comfortable seat, or an attractive occupation, we miss 
the most favourable opportunity, and perhaps at last 
ustify ourselves in rémaining indocrs, on the gre vurid 
that the time for exercise is past. One evil atten, Jaiat 


. upon this habit of procrastination is, that it prodjuc es 


a certain dissatisfaction of the mind, which imp’ ed es 
and deranges the animal functions, and tends to pre} vei it 
the attainment of a high state of health. A percep'tio n 
of what is right, followed by a promptness of exe:cu - 
tion, would render the way of life perpetually SMO oth. 
Children should be told to do nothing but what is /tea- 
sonable, but they should be taught to do what theypare- 
toldéat once. The habit will stand them in stead! all 
their lives. The second*weakness is, when we.hjave 
made a goud resulution, and have partially failed) in 
executing it, we are very apt to abandon it altogether. 
For instance, if a person who has been accustomed, to 
rise at ten, resolves to rise at six, and, after a few stic- 
cessful attempts, happens to sleep till seven, there) is 
great danger that he will relapse into his former hab it, 
or probably even go beyond it, and lie till noon. It is 
the same with resolutions as to economy, or temperanc e, 
or any thing else; if we cannot do all we intended, or 
make one slip, we are apt to give upentirely. Novy, 
what we should aim at is, always to do the best we can 
under existing:circumstances; and then our progress, 


- with the exception of sfight interruptions, would be con- 


tinual. © The third and last weakness to which I allude 
is, the pravtice of eating and drinking things, because 
they are on the table, and especially when they are to 
be paid for. How seldom it happens that two men leave 
a few glasses of wine in a decanter at a coffee-house, 
though they have both had enough; and the conse- 
quence of not doing so frequently is to order a fresh 
supply; but, at any rate, even the first small excess is 
pernicious. Excess, however slight, either in solids or 
liquids, deranges the powers of digestion, and of course 
diminishes the full benefit of any meal, It often induces 


an indisposition to mové, and so one excess leads to an- — 


other. What is called a sécond appetite is generated, 
and the proper bounds being once passed, it is not easy 
tq fix another limit. The importance in a man’s life of 
stopping at enough is quite incalculable ; and to be guilty 
of excess for the reason I have just mentioned, though 
very common, is the height of folly. A very small quan- 
tity will cause the difference between spending the re. 
mainder of the day profitably or agreeably, and in indo- 
lence and dissipation. 
ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Dear Reader, 

If I had known what I now know, I would not have 
concluded my first volume till the last number of last 
month, giving timely notice that it was expedient I 
should take a holiday. Lendon living and authorship 
do not go on well together. My writings have latterly 
drawn upon me more numerous and cordial invitations 
than usual, which is a gratifying sign, of approbation, 
but of somewhat ruinous consequences. Conviviality, 
though without what is ordinarily called excess, during 


The Hournat of Belles Bettees. 





the greater part of the week, aud hard fagging during 
the remainder, with.a sacrifice of exercise and sleep, 
must tell; and if I were to go on without intermission, 
I must make myself a slave, with at the same time 
great danger of falling off. I have therefore determin- 
ed to nd my lsbours.till the first Wednesday in 
March, and feeling the expediency of such a step, 1 
think it-best to take it at once. What portion of my 
present indisposition for writing, or whether any, is 
attributable to the mere continuance of my weekly 
efforts, I cannot at all determine ; but undoubtedly, if 1 
had lived according to my own precepts, and had given 
up a portion of each day to composition, I should have 
felt myself in a much more favourable humour than | 
now do. Delay, I find on enquiry, is the common fail- 
ing of authors, and an independence of the habits of 
society is more difficult than those who are not situated 
as | am can well conceive. A respite will, therefore, 
not only give me fresh vigour for writing, but you a 
(resh appetite for reading, for I cannot but fear that a 
constant supply from the same pen, might produce in 
the end a certain want of relish. Diet, however good, 
ought now and then to be changed. I have alieady 
given you a sufficient course of mine to produce some 
effect, if it ever will; and if you should feel inclined to 
return to it, it will have something of the charm of no- 
velty. The same phraseology and turn of thinking will 
not~be always haunting you. Afler a first acquaint- 
ance, a temporary separation is almost always product- 
ive of agreeable results, and so I trust it will be with 
you and me. In the course of my work many subjects 
of importance have suggested themselves to me for the 
first time, which I wish to have leisure to turn over in 
my mind, and_I wish to read over carefully what I have 
already written, in order to supply any omissions I may 
find, and take up those subjects upon which I have only 
lightly touched. Many of the articles were written co 
completely off hand, that I have entirely forgotten them, 
as I have never given them a second perusal. The rea- 
sons why I have fixed the first Wednesday in March for 
the resumption of my numbers, are, first, because three 
months will afford me ample time to recover my tone ; 
secondly, because I shall have sufficient opportunity for 
attending to persons and matters, of late somewhat ne- 
glected ; and lastly, beeause during the short days my 
publication requires so. much writing by candlelight, 
which I wish to avoid before I suffer any inconvenience, 
which hitherto I have fortunately escaped. It will be 
my aim during the interval between this time and March 
tu put myself into the best state fur renewing my labours 
with effect. Diet, sleep, and exercise, are the chiet 
points to be attended to, and difficult it is to attend to 
them in this metropolis. If one could but succeed in 
uniting the advantages of solitude with those of society, 
it would be glorious. One of my principal objects 
ithroughout my numbers has been to facilitate such an 
utnion, by rendering the mode of living more simple and 
r ational, and I shal! labour again in the saine cause. In 
ti2e mean time I wish you, by a short anticipation, the 
cc »mpliments of the season. : 





—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Weston’s United States—The reader who 
w as amused and instructed by cur extracts last 
week from: Weston’s Tour in the United States, 
niust have come to the conclusion that the ve- 
r:acious historian had never been in America, 
b ut had written the account of “this, my voyage 
ot” discovery,” as ke calls it, in his shop, by the 
h elp of a map and previous tomes, for the pur- 
prose of keeping his customers at home. But 
a perusal of the well-printed volume shows this 





in»pression to be erroneous; he undoubtedly 
\pe rformed the journey, and visited a number of 
‘relations of the same name at Sandy Hill, in 
the2 state of New York, on his route home from 
Cincinnati; these he designates, one of them a 
“J udge Weston,” and he gives other names of 
res pectable neighbours whom he visited. His 
bowok, nevertheless, is the production of a man 
of a narrow mind, prejudiced views, and stolidly 
ign:orant} he walked through the country, and 
obta\ined no access to good, or even moderately 
feduc ated society; his tavern resorts were the 


\ 





* They were never resumed. — 


Pe 


the conversation by which he gained ti. 
ledge, we should rather say ignoranee. 
men of like acquirements with hima 
abuses Mr. Stuart for writing so favoupsahe 
claring that he went dashing through the ex: 
iry, and paying for the best the inns aff. 
then ae writing, after an afternoon's joliifaa 
a luminous and flaming account.” ~ pggpt 
ton took the reverse of the pictureg gon 
lodging on the stump of a tree, and often 
ging a bed of farmers. To his prejudiced » 
every thing wore an aspect of meannas! 
poverty of spirit. An Ohio rifle-shog 
too good to be lost : ¥ 
“A match at rifle-shooting being about to ms \ 
next day, I resolved to attend it. A person haying 
ried a large pumpkin to the top of one of those 
ing mounds so common in America, the rifle 
in number, none of them having uniforms, 
in a line about twenty paces from each nda 
fifty from the pumpkin; and as it rolled down ty 
each man fired as it came opposite to him. Day 
the pumpkin, and pop, pup, pop, went the rifles, 4 
bullet is through the very core,’ cried one; amb 
whole party having run to examine, not a 
found to have even grazed it, far less to have pe 
it. It was damaged by the trundling, but net 
wise. The game was renewed three times, ‘bubaly 
with the same unsuccessful results. While 
going on, I heard a man say to his neighbour, ‘iq 
we had war with England; how we would dh 
This was said aloud, in order that I might heapj 

I only smiled, and left them.” ‘ 


cheapest and most inferior he e ; ry 
h i 


~ 


tigh 
£ ; 
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Albany affords a characteristic opportu 
of letting off his bile: i 

“When sailing on the Hudson, and looking tom 
the town, you would think it lies lower than the; 
The synod-house stands on an elevation, and being 
vered with tin, has a glittering appearance, I chem 
no beauty about the town, and the manners of they 
ple are as morose and forbidding as in other pla 
America; indeed, if you claim acquaintance’ 
of them as a townsman, or from having bro ; 
letter, you will invariably see them put theirhanf 
their pockets, to keep what they have down 
letter to a store-keeper here, but after presen 
him, he scarcely took any notice of me.” #. 

“ The sprent of my trunk having broke, I , 
one shilling for riveting it ; it cost me at first onlpa 
pence in Edinburgh—the Americans are the bors 
charging, no mistake.” : 


2 


The pride of hogs who are decoratedm 
frames on their necks is quite a novel idem 
which Mr. Weston deserves credit as thet 
discoverer of the fact : 


“The cows in America do not give one fourlli 
milk a good cow does in Britain. I thought of 
scription of America by the Irishman, who sai 
a good country for hogs and women, but a devil: 
for men and horses. The Indian’s description® 
well: ‘ Bukra man mak’ ebery ting work bat 
he go ‘bout like a bery gentleman ;’—and 8@ 
having liberty to roam about as he. pleases, @ 
that have frames‘on their necks seem to be af 
any of the cadets I saw at the military academy@t 
Point.” 7 


Before taking a final leave of this oti 
we must quote his summary : gt 


“ Being thus domesticated for the present 4mm 
relations, I wroté he to’my sons to tell: 
that America was! belied by travellers,,s# 
land-speculators, and call-birds, of every dese 
mentioning the prospects of the different (tages: 
lows :— ‘ 

“It is no place for lawyers—every one 
America. 

“It is no place for printers—there are 
there. aa 

“It is no place for weavers—it is common ® 
cloth for one’s self. : at: 

“It is no place for tailors—tailoresses are 


. 





ployed. 
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Ss ‘hes ie place for slaters—the houses are covered 
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slace for cabinet makers—the American 
enerally furnished in a very simple manner. 
no place for masons—the houses are chiefly 


with shing 


le. ; 
i ce for watch and clockmakers—the Ame- 
site clocks, and the sun ; they rise with the 
seme) breakfast ; they dine when it is at its height; 

y they take supper and go to bed at sun-down. 
by wf is no place for painters—though almost every 
tease js "painted, the season for doing so lasts but a 


: <a place for saddlers—though they cover the 
S ierses with harnesses of thongs to keep off the flies. 
wt is no place for shoemakers—every farmer inakes 
Pe own shoes during winter ; and painters, masons, and 

“sboorers, become boot and shoemakers when they can- 
Ee iekwork outofdoors.” * * %* * # 
| = «Even provisions are very high; and I am convinced 
© Abst’ 2 ‘man in Edinburgh with eight shillings per week 

; t make himself more comfortable than in America 

dollars monthly. I have scen them toiling 
“follars per month from sunrise till sunset.” 

+ “It is a good place fur the man who has lost his all 
be pyatrosting too much to the world—he has room enough 
to weep in the wilderness without any one to hear 
» him, or if there should, with none to pity him. It is 
Se good for the destitute—they can exist, if existence in 
s these sulitudes is worth coveting ; by industry they may 

Snake a livelihood. It is good for the grumbler, if he 
> fias the fortitude to come back—he has passed through 

ophonius’s Cave, and having seen the worst, will now 

She more contented ; he will learn that happiness is not 

Mo be found in external objects, but in his own breast. 

"Every person who has seen the world, if he tells the 
ruth, will say that the peasantry of no country can be 
© compared with those of Britcia for external comforts. 
*- J have seen only a little, but I know the fact—a near 
YD view strips off the lettering and gilding. Even Cobbctt, 


J 


S@ Galt, and Stuart, all returned to their own poor coun- 


Fk Cobbett wahted readers for his Register in order to 


ke dollars, but the Americans preferred to keep the 
“dollars to themselves.” 


2 A writer of a different stamp will engage our 
~ attention next week: Francis J. Grund’s two 
~Snew and portly London octavo volumes respect- 
America are before us, and will require to 


ia © be introduced to our readers. 


The Game of Life, or the Chess Player, is 
am allegorical print, from a drawing by M. 
~Retsch, just issued by Weeks, Jordan & Co. 
©? Boston. It is ultra-Germanic in its characters. 
The devil is.on one side of the chess-board, 
with all the evil passions arrayed personified, 
‘playing with man for his soul. Man, on the 
» other side, is represented as a fair youth, with 
_ eteligion and the virtues as his weapons. The 
_ is deeply intent on the game, and is evi- 
dently losing. The grinning scowl of Satan is 
icipating a triumphant result. It isa gloomy. 
faphysical print, but to the lovers of such 
ie, it may afford gratification. 
i same publishers have issued a very op- 
ie work, entitled Living on other People’s 
illustrated in the life of Samuel Silver. 
fuel is the son of a respectable, honest far- 
r, but preferring a city life, he gets installed 
commercial house in Boston. In the course 
few years his employer fails, but in the in- 
ferim Samuel has acquired tact and cunning 
‘eno gh to devise schemes to commence business 
‘for-himself. By plausible and bold assertion he 
.iicreases rapidly in business ‘and credit—be- 
pfomes the depositary of the savings of many an 
p Mdustrious huinble family—gets the name of 
mE very wealthy—goes tu the legislature— 
aains charters for different incorporations— 
pwecomes a bank director—spcculates largely — 
: ut being suddenly killed by the kick of a horse, 
_ Ms estate is found bankrupt; those who had 
him found they had leaned on a broken 


# 


With the exception: of ‘the ‘finale,.we~ might 
/point to many Samuel Silvers nearer than Bos. 


tun. It is a vivid picture of the life of a. heart- 


less, legal, yet, plausible swindler.” ~~ 


Curious Derivation=We find the followisig 


Vol. I. p. 188 :-— 


“ Sages and philologists refer this unpresuming word 
(pancakes,) to a Greek derivation, pan, every, and kakon, 
evil; seeing that in the old catholic church, before pan- 
cakes were frittered down to the commonplace nutri- 
tives—one of the results of the Reformation—it was the 
custom to set apart a day in the year for the universal 
shriving of all evil-doers. Upon this solemn occasion— 
giving name to Shrove Tuesday—the sacred elements 
being more largely partaken than in ordinary, the holy 
wafer was proportionably expanded: hence the term 
pankake, misspelt pancake. Painful as it may be to dis- 
sipate the happy dreams of etymologists and antiqua- 
rians, truth obliges, me to assert, that the paneake isan 
indigenous production of Africa; that long ere white 
men tormented and startled the coast with cargoes of 
civilisation, the wild Akoo, in the recesses of the forest, 
mingled the flour, the egg, and the honey, fried the 
savoury compound, and called it Akur. If he were wise, 
he added scrapings of citron, and touched each square 
inch with two fragrant drops from the wounded lime. 
My authority was an Akoo of frightfully gashed coun- 
tenance; and, like his countrymen, too sincere a wor- 
shipper of the devil to tell a falsehood.” 


Insects from Rock and Acid.—At a late 
meeting of the Ashmolean Society in London, 


“Professor Buckland stated that he had received a 
communication from Mr. Crosse, detailing the results 
of some- new experiments, by which he had succeedec! 
in obtaining upwards uf a hundred more animals of the: 
same description as those obtained by previous experi- 


ments. On a piece of volcanic slag, connected at both} 


ends with the electric wires, @ fluid containing silex and 
muriatic acid was dropped. The animals, soon after 
their formation, were washed off the slag into a wooden 
funnel beneath. The same kind of animals were form. 
ed without the muriatic acid, but none appeared when 
the curreut of electricity was withdrawn. They were 
supposed. at first to be infusoria, similar to those disco- 
vered by the microscopic observations of Ehrenberg, but 
they have been cetermiaed by naturalists in London to 
belong to a much higher order, resembling very closely 
the well-known acari which infest cabinets, excepting 
that they have no hairson them. Dr. Buckland, how- 
ever, suggested that the hairs might have adhered to 
the gum einployed in sticking them on the card, or 
might have been rubbed off by triction in their carriage 
to London.” 


Lockhart’s Life of Scott, the appearance of 
the first part of which in London we noticed 
last week, has been published in this city also; 
the first half volume was issued on Thurs- 
day, by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, in a good- 
sized type. The whole work wiil be comprised 
in six monthly parts, making in all three octavo 
volumes. The price of the first issue is eighty- 
seven and a half cents. ‘Though the facts which 
Mr.Lockhart, the son-in-law of the great novel- 
ist, has to communicate are not all new, many 
of the more important having been communi- 
cated in the life by Allen, published in the 
Select Circulating Library, yet in the present 
more minute biography there is of course much 
anecdote which is now for the fist time pro- 
duced ; and more than this, there are thirty 
pages of autobiography, ‘by Sir Walter him- 
self, which may well be esteemed a pre- 
cious document, written as it is with modesty 
and good feeling, and studded with anecdote. 
If it had contained no other testimony than the 
following, it would have been invaluable. He 
is speaking of his desultory habits of study in 
youth, and adds: “If, however, it should ever 
fall to the lot of youth to peruse these pages, 





p feed, and his family, from a’state of great opu- 


let such a reader remember that it is with the 


lence, is reduced to the most wretched poverty. 


curious derivation in Rankin’s Sierra@Leone,| 
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deepest regret that I recolleét in my manhood , 


_the opportunities which I neg! >in my. 


youth ; that through every part: of my literary 
career, T have felt pinchedjan mpered by 
my own ignorance ; and that 1-would at ‘this 
moment give half the reputation I ha the 4 
good fortune to. acquire, if by doing so I could. ~ 
rest the remaining part upom a sot 
of learning and: science.” Let the youthful 
reader ponder deeply and. often on the import..~ 
ance of such testimuny from so eminpent,an 
author. : Smee. * 

The part which strikes ts as of the g 
novelty, is that in relation to Sir Walter's 
who does not appear from her love-letier: 
have been the weak woman she has beenshere- 
toefore represented. Her father was a Freneh- 
man from Lyons, where he enjoyed an o 
under government. In the autumn of 1796, 
while exploring the English Jakes, the novelist 
fixed his head quarters at Gilsland, the “St. 
Ronan’s Well” of that district, with Adam Fer- 
guson and others; at a balk hefe he was"pre- 
sented to Miss Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
to whom, on the 29th of December, he was 
married. On the subject of this affair, as well ~ 
as a previous attachment, Mr. Lockhartis pur- 
posely explicit. We have not sufficient space 
to illustrate even this portion of the work, but- 
we cannotiomit the following letter from Miss 
Carpenter, which seems to us extremely naif 
and agrecable :-— aes 


= “ Carlisle, Now. 27th. 
.. You have made me very #riste all day. Pray never 
more complain of being » Are you not ten times 
oe in Iam? Deeb be yourself and your pro- 
sssion. I have no doubt you will rise very high, and 
be a great rick man, but we should look down and be 
contented with our lot, and banish all disagreeable 
thoughts. We shall do very well. I am very sorry to 
hear you have such a Sed head. I hope I shall nurse 
away all your aches. I think you write’ too much. 
When I am mistress I shall. not allow it. How 
angry I should be with you if you were to part with 
Lenore. Do you really believe 1 should think it an un- 
necessary expense where your health and pleasure. can 
be concerned? I have a better opinion of you, and I 
am very glad you don’t give up the cavalry, as I love 
any thing that is stylish. Don’t forget to finda stand 
for the old carriage, as I shall like to keep it, in-case we 
should have to go any journey; it is so much more con- 
venient than the post chaisés, and will do-yery well till 
we can keep our carriage. What an idea of yours was 
that to mention where you wish to have your bones laid! 
If you were married,-I should think you-were tired of 
me. A very pretty compliment before marriage. I hope 
sincerely that I shall not live to see that'day. If you 


cee 


always have those eheerful thoughts, how very pleasant > 


and gay you must be. 

“ Adieu, my dearest friend; take care of yourself if 
you love me, as I have no wish that you should gisit 
that beautiful and romantic scene, the burying-place. 
Adieu, once more, and believe that you are loved very 
sincerely by a8 ae. . c.c.” 

Miss Carpenter’s guardian, the Marquis of 
Downshire, after making enquiry as~to the 
character of the then writer to the Signet, gave 
away his ward in a graceful and» handsome 
letter. * 

We may perhaps return to this work, which 
is, thus far, all that could be wished or heped 
for on the topics of which it treats ; the anec- 
dotes are delightful, and asa single specitnen, 
we copy one by Mr. Shortreed, who often ac- 
companied Sir Waltcr on bis border éxcursions 
through Scotland :— — 

“*Ah me,’ = Shortreed, ‘ sic an endless 
humour and drollery as we*then had wi’ him! . Never 
ten yards but we were either laughing, or roaring and 
singing. Wherever we stopped, how brawlie he suited 
himself to every body! He ayo did as the lave did; 
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never made himself the great man, or took ony airs in 
the company. I’ve seen him in a’ moods in these jaunts, 
taye and gay, daft and serious, sober and drunk—(this, 
owever, even in our wildest rambles, was but rare,)— 
but drunk or sober, he was aye the gentleman. He 


lookit excessively heavy and stupid when he was fou, 


but he was never out o’ gude-humour.’ 

“On reaching, one evening, some Charlieshope or 
other (I forget the name,) among those wildernesses, 
they found a kindly reception as usual; but, to their 
agreeable surprise, after some days of hard living, a 
measured and orderly hospitality as respected liquor. 


“9, Soon after supper, at which a bottle of elderberry wine 


= had been produced, & young student of divinity, 
happened to be in the. house, was called upon to 
take the ‘big ha’ Bible,’ in the good old fashion of 

Burns's Saturday Night; and some progress had already 


been made in the serviceywhen the goodman of the farm, | 
whose ‘ tendency,’ as Mr. Mitchell says, ‘ was soporific,’ | 


scandalised his wife and the dominie by starting sud- 
geoly from his knees, and rubbing his eyes, with a sten- 
orian exclamation of * By ——, here’s the keg at last !’ 
and in tumbled, as he spoke the word, a couple of sturdy 
herdsmen, whom, on hearing a day before of the advo- 
eate’s approaching visit, he had despatched to a certain 
smuggler’s haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest 
of a supply of run brandy from the Solway Frith. The 
pious ‘exercise’ of the household Was hopelessly inter- 
rupted. With a thousand apologies for his hitherto 
shabby entertainment, this jolly Elliot, or Armstrong, 
had the welcome keg mounted on the table without a 
moment's delay, and gentle and simple, not forgetting 
the dominie, continued carousing about it until dayhght 
streamed in upon the party. Sir Walter Scott seldom 
failed, when I saw him in company with his Liddesdale 
couipanion, to mimic with infinite humour the sudden 
outburst of his old host, on hearing the elatter of horses’ 
feet, which he knew to indicate the arrival of the keg— 
the consternation of the dame—and the rueful despair 
with which the youngylergyman closed the book.” 
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NOTICE. 


Agents for the Library will oblige the sub- 
scriber'by publishing the following notice of 
the American Medical Library, and acting as 
agents also for it. Editors will confer a par- 
ticular favour by giving it publicity, for which, 
as compensation, they are offered a year of the 
Port Foko, either for 1835 or 1836. 


THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY 


AND 
INTELLIGENCER. 
EDITED BY ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. 
PUBLISHED BY ADAM WALDIE, CARPENTER STREE.', 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The first number was published on the first of April, 
and three numbers have appeared. It will appear reg-u- 
larly, on the first and fifteenth of every month, under t he 
sole editorial management of Dr. Robley Dunglison, a 
gentleman too well known, by his various works and 
extensive attainments, among the profession, to re- 
quire any further evidence than the simple assurance 
of his superintendence, to guaranteo a work of great 
practical and general interest. 

Each number will contain 128 octavo pages, and will 
be divided into two parts, the “ Library” and the * In- 
telligencer.” The latter will occupy, in each number, 
from 16 to 24 pages. This part of the work will con- 
tain “a concentrated record of medical science and 
literature,” to be made up of the following kinds :— 
Ast. Editorials. 2d. Short original communications of 
interest, furnished from the practice of the editor or his: 
friends. 3d. Critical and analytical notices of all original 
American medical publications. 4th. Analytical notices 
of the different American medical journals. 5th, A pe- 


. Tiscopic revicw and detail of the interesting facts con- 


tained in the European medical periodicals. Aind, lastly, 
a summary of medical news. 

The ‘Library department will occupy 112 pages, and 
contain reprints of the most valuable medical and surgi- 
cal works, with occasional ttanslations of medical books, 
of gfeat interest, from the French, German, or Italian 
presses. 

TERMS, 


1. The American Medical Library and Intelligencer is 
published semi-monthly, in numbers of 128 octavo pages 


ach ; 112 of which will consist of a reprint of a stand- 
rd work,—the remainder, of original matter. The whole 
9 arranged that each work may be bound separately. 
2. The subscription price will be ten dollars per an- 
“um, payable in advance. Any person remitting pay- 
1ent for ten copies, will be entitled to a copy gratis. 
3, Subscriptions received in April or October of each 
ear, at the publication office, 46 Carpenter street, Phi- 
idelphiia. ; 


The Library department has contained thus far.the 
jllowing works :— 

I.—Wardrop on Blood-Letting. An account of the 
urative effects of the abstraction of blood ; with rules 
xr employing both local and general blood-letting in 

he treatment of diseases. By James Wardrop, M. D., 
| ‘urgeon to the late king, .&c. &c. 

Il1.—On the Morbid Conditions of the Blood. By Ben- 
amin Babington, M. D., F. R.S. 

111.—Stokes’s Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
| 1V.—Lectures Illustrative of Certain Local Nervous 

Affections. By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., F. R.S., 
' Sergeant Surgeon to the King, and Surgeon to St. 
xeorge’s Hospital. 

V.—On the Surgical Treatment of Deafness. By M. 
Itard, of Paris. 

VI.—Formulary of New Medicines. 





The Intelligencer comprises various medical and sur- 
gical information, the details of which are too numerous 
for an advertisement. 

a —e 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


A Summer in the Pyrenees, by the Hon. J. E. Mur- 
ray, 2 vols. 8vo. Goldsmith’s Works, by Prior, 4 vols. 
8vo. Thornton’s (Henry) Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch, 8vo. Miscellaneous Essays, by H. T. Colebrooke, 
2 vols. 8vo. An Essay on the Nature of Man, by John 
Dayman, 8vo. Weeds of Witchery, by T. H. Bayley, 
Esq., 4to. Shaw’s Examples of Ornamental Metal 
Work, 4to. Roberts’ Sketches in Spain, imp. folio.. 
Pashley’s (R.) Travels in Crete, 2 vols. 8vo. The Na. 
turalist’s Library, Vol. XVII., Swainson’s Birds of West- 
ern Aftica, 12mo. The State Prisoner, a Tale of the 
French Regency, by Mary L. Boyle, 2 vols. 12mo. Mar- 
cus Manlius, a ‘Tragedy, by, D. E. Columbine, 8vo. Jack 
Brag, by the author of “Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols. 
The West Indies, by Sir A. Halliday, 8vo. Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J. G. Lockhart, 
Vol. I. 8vo. Illustrations of Human Life, by the au- 
thor of * Tremaine,” 3 vols. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Mar. 30,—H. Tutwiler, University of Alabama, Ala. - 

April 10,—J. H. Dijarnette, Bowling Green, Va. 

Mar. 25,—T. E. N. Peques, Liberty Hill, Ala. 

April 13,—Orris A. Browne, Hicks’ Ford, Va. 

No date, —P. Counseler, P. M., Mts Island, N. C. 

—— 12,—Hiarrison Barrett, P. M., Norridgewock, Me. 

Feb. 27,—A/ Redfield, Union Mission, Mo. 

April 12,—Catherine Waring, Port ‘Tobago, Va. 

—— 10,—H. Williams, Castine, Me. 

—— 13,—Gco. Pearce, Chestertown, Md. 

—— 11,—H. E. Whittemore, Sheldon, Vt. 

—— 12,—Geo. H. Barker, Onondago, N. Y. 

— 12,—Wnm. I. Bryan, Washington, N.C. 

—— 10,—Wnm. Jenkins, Richmond, Ky. 

—— 17,—Wnm. Jenkins, Lancaster, Pa. 

—— 11,—D. D. Wead, Sheldon, Vt. 

~—— 10,—Geo. R. Waters, Augusta, Ky. 

Mar. 22,—T. W. Clapp, Natchez, Mi. 

April 17,—H. Skinner, Winsted, Ct. 

—— 17,—Ann Thomas, Wet River, Md. 

—— 19,—Andrew Sample, Charlottesville, Va. 

—— 18,—Thomas Eaton, P. M.,. Bath, Me. 

—— 13,—J. Cuthbert, Lanoraie, L. C. 

22,—G. S. Green, Warwick, R. I. 

19,—Dr. Orrin Smith, Berlin, Vt. 

19,—Eben Parsons, Granville, O. 
7,—Eleas Wallen, St. Augustine, Flo. Ty. 





great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
hy letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a|* 


Agents for this Wary 


MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
VERMONT.—Montrauigr, George P, W; 
MASSACHUSETTS. ; 
Boston, W.H.S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harrie. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes, 
Harrrorb, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipencz, A. S. Beckwith. a 
NEW YORK. : 
New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. 
Evpson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Atsany, W. C. Little. 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 
Utica, Wm. Williams. 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
’ Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 7 
Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport, 
Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 
Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Maucu Cuung, William H. Sayre, 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Porrtsvitie, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
Yorg, D. Small, P. M, 
Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton. 
Cuamserssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wireesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Car.is.e, George M. Phillips & Co, 


Alexander Flash. 

Cotumavs, J. N. Whiting. 

Maumes, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvit_e, J. & B. Turnbull. 

ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke, 
MARYLAND. 

Battunore, N. Hickman. 

Annapo.is, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camsripce, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuineton City, Frank Taylor. 

Avexanpria, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrotg, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Bo 

Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lyncnsure, A. R. North. . 

Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

FreperickssurG, John Coakley; £, 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisvitir, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. oa 
Nasuvitce, White & Norvell, W. A. Eie 
Lexineton, Joh: W. Trumbull. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateign, Turner & Hughes. 
Favetrevit.e, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. P 

SumTervitte; H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Avueusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcuez, F. Beaumont. / 

Granp Gutr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moaizx, J. S. Kello: 
LOUISIANA.—New Or ezans, C. H. Bane 


MICHIGAN.—Deqport, George S. M 
CANADA. 

Quesec, J. Turdiff. 

Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wiiiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericgron, 











St. Jouns, Aloxander Robertson. 
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OHIO.—Cincwati, Corey & Fairbanks, M.D 


orbes & Cy, 


University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie, Sy 
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Francisvitie, J. M. Bell, P.M. . 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. © 


& Co. - 





